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Preface 



THE PURPOSE of this book is to study the vernacular genres of verse and 
prose in Korea. The sequence of the genres discussed is roughly chronological, 
and each chapter attempts to trace the birth and growth of the subject based 
upon both its outer and inner forms. Because of limited space and the intended 
use of the book, only those authors who contributed to the development of the 
genre under discussion are mentioned; hosts of minor writers are disregarded. 
This study attempts to be both factual and critical. Since conclusions on the 
Saenaennorae and changga are drawn solely from a small number of extant 
poems, chapters I and II list all Old and Middle Korean poems. Also, chapter X 
contains an unusually large number of authors because of the long history and 
bulk of existing writing in Chinese, a type of writing which enjoyed an un- 
broken popularity up till the end of the nineteenth century among some writers 
yet contributed iittle to the development of the Korean language. 

The history of Korean literary history is short. 1 It was only after 1945 that 
Korean literature began to be studied extensively by Koreans themselves. But 
the accumulated scholarship during the short span of these seventeen years is 
amazingly vast. There are many controversial points, especially on Old Korean 
poetry, which have to be further studied and interpreted. Such topics as the 
drama and the p'ansori are yet to be explored. Every day new evidence is un- 
earthed, and new theories advanced. A literary history of Korea by one author, 
which is at once comprehensive and authoritative over the entire field, is there- 
fore almost impossible. I have, however, iried to consult the most important 
studies on each subject. For the convenience of the reader who wishes to pur- 
sue further the matters that interest him, I have appended, after each chapter, 
a select, bibliography of the most important books, articles, and translations 
which have appeared by 1963. The most useful bibliography is the Kukhak 
yon’ gu nonjo ch’ongnam (I960). 2 and I ask the reader to turn to this book for 
further information. The reader is also referred to my Anthology of Korean 
Poetry from the Earliest Era to the Present (New York; John Day, 1964) 
which includes most of the poems discussed in this book. 



'For an account of the rise of literary history in Korea see my review of six histories of Korean literature in the 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, XX111 (1961), 172-182. 

2 Cf. Asiatic Research Center of Korea University, ed„ Bibliography of Korean Studies (1961). 
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Dates have been supplied where possible on the first occurrence of an au- 
thor’s name. Characters for Korean names and terms occurring in the text are 
given in the glossary. Unless otherwise mentioned, all the Korean books are 

published in Seoul. 

Chapters V 1 1 and V 1 11 first appeared in Oriens Extremus, V 1 1 1 ( 1 96 1 ). 208- 
222 . 

This text was prepared under a grant from the American Council of Learned 
Societies in pursuance of a contract with the United States Office of Educa^ 
tion, and 1 wish here to express my thanks to the ACLS and its Research 
Program in Uralic and Altaic Languages for their generous assistance My 
thanks are also due Michael C. Rogers, Edward W. Wagner, and Burton Wat- 
son all of whom have read the manuscript and made valuable suggestions. 



Honolulu, July, 1964 



PETER H. LEE 
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I. The Saenaennorae 

The first notice of Korea appears in various Chinese chronicles: the Chu-shu 
clu-men,' Hon Han shu* and Wei chih* We are told of nine tribes in continual 
strife for land and power from the Metal Age up to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era. What strikes us forcibly, however, is not the petty squabbling of these 
nine tribes, but their essential unity in language and culture, especially in their 
love of singing and dancing. The Chu-shu chi-nien and Hou Han shu even tell 
us that Korean music was already introduced to the Hsia courts approximately 
2,000 years before Christ. 

Be that as it may , the PuyO, KoguryO, and Ye tribes were termed by Chinese 
istonans “the people who enjoy singing and dancing.” It was customary for 
e Puyb tribe to offer a sacrifice to Heaven during the first moon, and on that 
occasion the people assembled together and drank and danced for several days 
in a festival called Majigut (“Welcoming the Drum”). The KoguryO tribe was 
similar in language and customs to the PuyO. During the tenth moon, the offer- 
mg of sacrifice to Heaven was made and there took place a major festival 
catted Saehulli (“Dawn”). The East OkchO spoke a language quite similar to 
that of the KoguryO and had something in common with the KoguryO in their 
food, housing, clothing, and manners. The Ye, a branch of the KoguryO tribe 
spoke the same language and offered a sacrifice to Heaven during the tenth 
moon; in the festival called Hanbulkch’um (“Dance to Heaven”) the people 
drank, sang, and danced day and night. 

The preceding paragraph based on the Chinese chronicles relates to the life 
of the northern tribes. Our source, moreover, informs us that in the south, the 
Mahan, one of the three southern tribes, offered sacrifices to spirits and gods 
after finishing sow.ng sometime during the fifth moon. The people flocked 
ogether for me occasion and danced and sang far into the night. Their dance 
was performed in this way: several dozen people stood in rows, stamping the 
ground; their hands and feet kept time with the music and the rhythm was like 
that used for the bell-and-clapper dance. They celebrated in the same way 
when the crop was gathered. The Chinhan tribe, another of the southern tribes, 

sequent* lost, but was ^rt^e^ third Cen,Ury AD ” i[ was «*- 

History of the Later Han Dynasty,” compiled by Fan Yeh (398-445). 

-History of Wei,” in the San-kuo chih (“History of the Three Kingdoms”), complied by Ch’en Shot! (233-297). 
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had a large horizontal musical instrument somewhat similar in shape to a five- 
stringed lute. 

The first recorded instance in which poems are used as means of incantation 
occurs as early as the first century A.D. In the section on the Karak state 
(42-562) in the Samguk yusa (“Remnants of the Three Kingdoms,” c. 1285), we 
are t jld that dur ing the third moon of the year 42 (the nineteenth year of Yuri, 
the third king of Silla), nine chiefs and more than 200 men climbed Mount 
Kuji to greet the sovereign, dug a hole at the summit of the mountain, and sang 
in joy the Ydng sin’ gun ka (“Song of Welcome”): 

O tortoise, tortoise, 

Show your head. 

If you do not, 

We will roast and eat you. 

This is, according to the Samguk yusa, a sacred hymn, incantatory, coercive, 
and imperative in quality. We may conjecture that it was an extension of the 
ritual prayer used during the primitive era. The songs of this kind, however, 
are magic formulations such as make it impossible for us to determine their 
purpose and tone, even if we can read them in the original. For example, we 
must take it simply on the authority of the Samguk yusa that the song above is 
a joyous song of greeting, whereas the same authority declares that the song 
which follows shortly, though seemingly identical in detail and form, is entirely 
different in its purpose and tone, and is of secular rather than religious status. 
During the reign of King Sbngdbk (702-737), Duke Sunjbng’s wife, Suro, was 
taken out to sea by the Dragon King. The people, following the advice of a 
certain old man, sang as follows: 

Tortoise, tortoise, return the Lady Suro. 

Do you know the gravity of your sin? 

If you behave against our will, 

We will catch you in a net and roast you. 

The quality of the earliest Korean poetry was thus religious or magical. We 
may conjecture that its norm was a few lines of simple language followed by 
a refrain. The language was incantatory, rich in its associative power and 
reference — much of which remains unclear to us — and in its rhythm and eupho- 
nies. It not only exerted a binding effect upon men, but upon the gods and 
spirits as well. It was, first of all, a means of communication between gods and 
men. The magical power of poetry was believed in to such an extent that it 
was supposed to please gods, help avoid natural calamities, bring rain and stop 
the winds, and promote recovery from diseases. The Greek equivalent of this 
idea was manifested in their drama, which was instituted in honor of Dionysus, 
a fertility god. The ancient Chinese idea of poetry was also essentially similar. 
A good example is the Emperor Shun’s statement, supposed to have been 
made by him when he directed one of his men, K’uei, to gather the songs in 
current use, that spirits and men might be brought into harmony by poetry. 
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Furthermore, Chinese documents affirm that the same view was held by an- 
cient Koreans as to the function of poetry: the Korean music, with its bright 
spirit, helped the growth of all relationships between Heaven and Earth. 

Thus this ancient people realized the magical power and treated it with awe 
and reverence. Their primitive society was tribal and patriarchal, and primi- 
tive life was carried on in terms of communal value and significance. Poetry, 
music, and dance, the three vital elements in their religious service, were in- 
separable and indispensable. The love for song and dance was part of their 
mode of living, rooted firmly in communal belief. We must confess that from 
a scholarly viewpoint a complete and systematic history of the earliest Korean 
poetry is all but beyond a modern writer’s capacity, owing to the lack of his- 
torical records. There are, except for fragmentary references in Chinese 
histories, no written records to which we may refer. Yet we may conclude that 
the earliest Korean poetry, insofar as we know it, was closely connected jvjth 
Korean religion and was mainly composed of sacred hymns. Some scholars 
attempt to trace the original form of Korean poetry to the two songs mentioned 
above. But we must realize that these songs were later recorded by the histo- 
rians for convenience in Chinese, following the Chinese metre and form. We 
cannot assume that these poems originally possessed their present form. In 
any case, this Korean poetry was a folk art that grew naturally from the life 
of the time. The subject matter was limited to praise of the virtue and excel- 
lence of gods and goddesses; it was not lyrical, but narrative. It did not deal 
with personal emotions and experiences, but with communal wishes and 
prayers. And since the art of writing was not known to these people, it did not 
have fixed forms. 

In Korean histories, the first record of songs of Silla occurs in the Samguk 
sagi (“Historical Record of the Three Kingdoms,” 1 146), 4 though the 
Samguk yusa has something to say on this subject. When King Yuri (24-57) 
made a tour of inspection of the country in the eleventh moon, A.D. 28, he 
happened to see an old woman dying of hunger and cold in the open. He re- 
proached himself, saying that it was his fault, if as king he was unable to feed 
the people, thus making the old and the young suffer to this extreme. He cov- 
ered the old woman with his own coat and gave her food. He further ordered 
the civil authorities to find the widowers, the widows, the destitute, and the 
old and sick who could not provide for themselves and to give them food and 
shelter. When they heard this story, many people from the neighboring prov- 
inces came to Silla to praise the king. That year the grateful people composed 
the Tonnorae, which might be translated as “National Song.” 5 To say that this 

4 This work was presented to the throne on January 25, 1 146. For more on the Samguk yusa and Samguk sagi 
see chap. vii. 

5 Tonnorae has usually been read “ Tosolga”. The term is something of a problem, but the word tot or t'd is conjec- 
tured to mean “the people,” “the land,” and by extension “the tribe” and ultimately “the nation.” For a detailed con- 
sideration of this term see Peter H. Lee, Studies in the Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry, p. 10 and note 46 on p. 132. 
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is the beginning of poetry and music in Silla means, of course, not that popular 
songs in Silla began in this period, but merely that the establishment of stand- 
ard national songs begins with the Tonnorae . Though this song is communal, 
it represents in the history of Korean poetry a transitional form in which 
communal and narrative poetry developed into individualistic and lyric poetry. 

Unhappily the earliest flowering of this lyrical poetry is known to us through 
the chronicles for the most part in terms of individual titles accompanied 
sometimes by the circumstances which prompted the composition of these 
poems; the texts in most cases have been lost. We have records of forty-one 
poems of the Silla period, five poems of the Koguryb period, and four poems 
of the Paekche period. 

The first mention of the Silla songs begins with the time of King Yuri. The 
Samguk yusa, however, making references to the Tonnorae, further comments 
that the song had a structure and style called saenae. What is “ saenae ”? We 
may gather from many passages in the Samguk yusa and in the Kyunyd chon 
(“Life of the Great Master Kyunyb,” 1 07 5 ) 6 that saenae is not a name for a 
single poem, but rather a comprehensive term covering many poems. It is a 
genre, the norm of which can perhaps be traced in the existing Silla poems. 

The various Chinese characters used to write sae and nae are used not for 
their original meaning -the combinations of two characters have no meaning 
in Chinese -but to transliterate a Silla word. We observe that the saenae 
music composed in the time of King Yuri and that composed in the time of 
King Naehae (196-230) have the same name, and that the Tonnorae of King 
Yuri is nothing but the name of a saenae piece of music. Thus saenae is a 
generic term which covers different songs with different contents composed 
at different times. Some compilers of histories have considered the various 
spellings to be entirely different names for different songs and have failed to 
recognize them as different transcriptions of the same word. 

The word itself has been thoroughly investigated by Professor Yang Chu- 
dong. He concludes that saenae means “eastern river” or “eastern land” 
and that it came to be used in the sense of “one’s native country.” Thus 
Saenaennorae means Korean poetry in a broader sense, but when used as a 
genre term for Old Korean poetry, it covers the poems written from the begin- 
ning of the Silla dynasty to the end of the tenth century: fourteen po^i in the 
Samguk yusa and eleven devotional poems in the Kyunyd chon. The name 
Saenaennorae was translated by scholars when they wrote in Chinese as 
hyangga, and it is by this name that these poems have subsequently been 
known. We prefer, however, to revert to the original Korean name. 

In the kingdoms of Silla and early Kory5 the conditions necessary to pro- 
duce good poetry existed, and poets said to be of the first class succeeded one 
after another. But the poems which remain are comparatively few and the 

•For a complete translation of this work see Peter H. Lee, "The Life of the Korean Poet-Priest KyunyO, “ Asiatische 
Studienf Etudes Asiatiques, XI, Nos. 1-2 ( 1957 - 1958 ), 42 - 72 . 
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reasons for this are not yet quite clear to us. In the year 888, so the Samguk 
sagi informs us, an anthology of poems, odes, and elegies called Samdaemok 
(“Catalogue of Three Periods”) was compiled by Wi Hong and Taegu by com- 
mand of Queen ChinsOng (887-897). But, alas, it was not handed down to 
posterity, probably because of the havoc of war. Nothing is known as to its 
form or its classifications; however, there are good reasons to conjecture that 
it had, from its title, a certain order in its compilation. One scholar even ven- 
tures to guess that the number of poems contained in this anthology may have 
amounted to more than a thousand. And another conjectures that the original 
texts of fourteen Old Korean poems in the Samgukyusa were probably copied 



from this anthology. 

In the Samguk yusa as well as in the Kyunyd chon the texts of the poems 
were transcribed into Chinese logographs used either for their phonetic or 
logographic values. This system of transcription was called hyangch’al. 1 
Historical sources tell us that this system was standardized by a scholar, Sol 
Ch’ong, around 692. Since Chinese characters are logographs, they can be 
borrowed for their logographic value in their original sense, even though the 
Chinese pronunciation of the character is not known. In Korea they were also 
used for their phonetic value to transliterate the Korean language. This was 
owing to the absence of any other system of writing in Korea until 1443. 

Sbl Ch’ong was a profound scholar, and he used this method of transcription 
primarily in deciphering the Chinese classics, which were very difficult for 
beginners to read and interpret. What he did was to insert auxiliary words 
between the Chinese character and indicate how they should be read in the 
Korean reading. In short, he made, so to speak, an explication de texte. And 
during the process of this explication he gave a logical systematization to the 
Chinese characters thus used. But it is held among specialists of today that this 
system was the product not of an individual genius, but of many people who 
used the characters in the same way for different purposes. We can trace this 
very easily in the texts of the poems themselves where the method of tran- 
scription is not uniform. 

On the basis of the existing twenty-five poems, we may say that there are 



three forms: a stanza of four lines, two stanzas of four lines, and two stanzas 
of four lines plus a stanza of two lines. The first is the simplest form and occurs 
four tines. Many nursery rhymes, children’s songs, and old folk songs retain 
this form; children’s songs are still written in this form. The primitive religious 
songs and folk songs must have had a form somewhat similar, as it had the 
easiest and simplest structure and hence was easy to sing and remember. For 
this reason we may consider it the first fixed form of Old Korean poetry. The 
second form shows a middle stage in the structural development, and occurs 
three times. The third is the perfected and most polished form of all and was 

’Also called idu. The term hyangch'a I occurs for the first time in the Kyunyd chdn (Ch’oeNam-sOn ed 1954, Vlll. 
63) and idu somewhat later, in such works as the Postface to the Hunmin chOngum (the ChOn text, pp. 31a-b). Al- 
though some scholars insist that these are two different terms, others use them interchangeably. 
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All men sorrow and lament 
Over the spring that is past; 

Your face once fair and bright, 

Where has it gone with deep furrows? 

I must glimpse you, Sir, 

If I can, for an awesome moment. 

My fervent mind cannot rest at night, 

Far-off here in the mugwort-covered swamps. 

In the first stanza the poet compares the spring to his master and laments that 
the once fair and bright face of the knight starts to wear “deep furrows.” The 
last two lines achieve the culmination of his intense admiration for his master. 
Until he sees him again even for a moment, he cannot enjoy peace of mind. 
His anxiety for him will torment him even “in the mugwort-covered swamps.” 
In the Wdn’ga (“Regret,” 737) Sinch’ung reproaches King HyosOng (731- 
741) for breaking his promise. 

You said you would no more forget me 
Than oaks would wither before the fall. 

O, that familiar face is there stiil, 

The face I used to see and admire. 

The moon in the ancient lake, it seems. 

Complains of the transient tide, ebb and flow. 

Your face I see no more, no more, 

O, the vain world, it hates and harasses me. 

The comparison of nature and man is brought in to emphasize the mutability 
of man’s mind. The contrast is, in the first stanza, between the oak tree and a 
breach of promise. It is amplified in the second stanza, this time between the 
moon and the tide or between the moon and the tide and the king. The moon 
“complains of the transient tide,” but the moon itself is changeable. Yet the 
poet realizes that the moon and the tide, however changeable they may be, 
are renewed and renewing in their cyclic changes, whereas man, once he has 
forgotten his promise, will never be reminded of it. Thus the scene of nature 
described here becomes the symbol not only of the speaker’s deploring state 
of mind, but also of the contrast between his despair and the indifference of 
nature. In the eighth line, the poet exclaims: “O, the vain world, it hates and 
harasses me.” 

The Ch’dyong ka (“Song of Ch’Oyong,” 879) is probably the most famous 
of all Silla poems. The author of this poem, Ch’Oyong, is one of the seven sons 
of the Dragon King of the Eastern Sea. He called himself Ch’Oyong, so our 
source informs us, and married a beautiful woman. Seeing that she was ex- 
tremely beautiful, an evil spirit transformed himself into a man and attacked 
her in her room while Ch’Oyong was away. But Ch’Oyong returned and wit- 
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nessed the scene, and calmly he sang this song, which so moved the evil spirit 
that it went away. 

Having caroused far into the night 
In the moonlit capital, 

I return home and in my bed, 

Behold, four legs. 

Two have been mine; 

Whose are the other two? 

Two had been mine; 

No, no, they are taken. 

A dramatic intensity is achieved by the change of tense in the verb form, from 
two have been mine to two had been mine” in the second stanza. Part of 
this poem appears again in the choral dance of the KoryO period (lines 34-35 
of the Ch’dyong ka of Koryb). 

Ten-Line Poems 

The Hyez&ng ka ( ‘Song of the Comet,” c. 579-632), written by Master 
Ch’ungdam, worked a miracle: it cleared away a comet that had appeared in 
the sky. 

There is a castle by the Eastern Sea, 

Where once a mirage used to play. 

Foreign soldiers came to admire this castle, 

Torches were burnt, rockets were fired. 

When knights visited this mountain, and when 
The moon zealously lit her lamp, and a star 
With a long broomstick swept a path, 

Someone said, “Look, there is a comet.” 

The moon has already departed. 

Now, where shall we look for the long-tailed star? 

In the second line of the first stanza a mirage is referred to, in the original, as 
“the castle where Gandharva plays.” The comet is variously described as 
“a star with a long broomstick” which sweeps the path (for the moon) and as 
“the long-tailed star.” One commentator interprets the poem as a patriotic 
song which eulogizes the blessings of peace in Silla. 

The Wonwangsaeng ka (“Prayer to Amitabha,” c. 661-681) was written 
either by KwangdOk or by his wife. 

O Moon, 

Go to the West, and 
Pray to Amitabha 
And tell 
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That there is one who 
Adores the judicial throne, and 
Longs for the Pure Land, 

Praying before Him with folded hands. 

Can the forty-eight vows be met 
If this flesh remains unannihilated? 

In the first stanza the speaker addresses the moon and asks her to undertake 
a journey to the West where Amitabha (“the infinite honored one” or “one 
with boundless infinite life”) resides. The second stanza amplifies the praise 
of the virtues of Amitabha. He not only possesses “boundless life,” as his 
name suggests, but is also judicial. He passes his judgment from his “judicial 
throne.” The last stanza presents a rhetorical question in which the speaker 
affirms that the flesh, which stands between the promised land and this world, 
must be annihilated. 

The Che mangmae ka (“Requiem,” c. 762-765) was written by Master 
Wblmyong in memory of his sister. The poem is built on a single image of 
separation through death, in the first stanza on the image of a crossroad (the 
road of life and death), and in the second on the image of the tree: 

We know not where we go, 

Leaves blown, scattered, 

Though fallen from the same tree, 

By the first winds of autumn. 

The state of our existence is comparable to the branches of the tree. But the 
branches come from the same source, the trunk. Leaves which grow on the 
branches, however, when fallen from the branches, are forever separated 
from one another. We are, the poet says, like the leaves, and once we die, we 
are forever separated from our beloved ones. The theme is therefore skillfully 
developed by the simple figure of a tree -branches separated from the tree, 
leaves separated from the branch, and finally scattered leaves blown asunder. 
In the last stanza, the poet, as a devout Buddhist, hopes to meet his sister 
again "in the Pure Land.” 

The Ch'an Kilborang ka (“Ode to Knight Kilbo,” c. 742-765) is a eulogy 
by Master Ch’ungdam written to praise Knight Kilbo, a member of the 
hwarang. This poem was known for its intense emotion and noble spirit, and 
King Kybngdbk himself praised it highly. Unlike the other poems, this has 
no introductory note by IryOn, the compiler of the Samguk yusa. 

The moon that pushes her way 
Through the thickets of clouds, 

Is she not pursuing 
The white clouds? 
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Knight Kilbo once stood by the water, 

Reflecting his face in the blue. 

Henceforth I shall seek and gather 
Among pebbles the depth of his mind. 

Knight, you are the towering pine, 

That scorns frost, ignores snow. 

Internally, the first stanza ends with the third line and the second part begins 
unusually with the fourth line in the first stanza and continues to the end of 
the second stanza. In the last stanza, the poet’s intense admiration for his 
friend is achieved by a single metaphor, the pine. Kilbo is “the towering pine,/ 
That scorns frost, ignores snow.” 

Another poem by Ch’ungdam, the Anmin ka (“Statesmanship,” 765), is 
didactic. It is built upon a simple metaphor, an implied comparison of the 
government and the family. The last stanza, which was suffixed as a discon- 
nected comment on the subject, is reminiscent of the remark of Confucius to 
Duke Ching of Ch’i when he said, “Let the prince be a prince, the minister a 
minister, the father a father, and the son a son.” (Analects, XII, 1 1). 

The To Ch’ dnsugwanum ka (“Hymn to the Thousand-Armed Goddess,” 
c. 762-765) by HuimyOng, shows another instance of a miracle brought about 
by the power ox poetry. This time the poetess implores the Thousand-Armed 
Merciful Goddess, painted on the north wall of the Left Hall of the Punhwang 
Temple, on behalf of her son who has lost his eyesight. The child regained 
his eyesight. 

Falling on my knees, 

Pressing my hands together, 

Thousand-Armed Merciful Goddess, 

I implore thee. 

Yield me, 

Who lack, 

One among your thousand eyes, 

By your mystery restore me whole. 

If you grant me one of your many eyes, 

O the bounty, then, of your charity. 

Four lines in the first stanza describe in vivid language the external bodily 
preparation necessary for the prayer. The actual prayer is given in the follow- 
ing stanzas, lines five to ten. The calm and poised effects are achieved by the 
“if’ at the beginning of the ninth line. “One,” in “If you grant me one of your 
many eyes” in the same line, should be taken as an indefinite, rhetorical number. 

The Ujdk ka (“Meeting with Bandits,” c. 785-798), by Priest Ybngjae, is 
the most difficult of all Old Korean poems, partly because four words are 
missing in the text and partly also because the poet’s symbolic language is 
loaded with many layers of meaning. 
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My mind that knew not its true self. 

My mind that wandered in the dark and deep, 

Now is started out for bodhi, 

Now is awaKened to light. 

But on my way to the city of light, 

I meet with a band of thieves. 

Their swords glitter in the bushes — 

Things-as-they-are and things-as-they-are-not. 

Well, bandits and I both meditate on the Law; 

But is that sufficient for tomorrow? 

* The first stanza, which resembles i>e beginning of the first canto of the 
CommeJia in theme and imagery, introduces the first theme, that of journey. 
Night is not only the setting, it is a symbol of the poet’s state of mind, which 
is that of i speaker who has “\ cindered in the dark and deep,” in the world of 
illusion. After a long wandering in the dark, the poet is awakened to bodhi. 
He then starts for “the city of light.” On the way he meets the bandits who 
also “wander in the dark and deep.” This act of meeting them is, on the other 
hand, a source of enlightenment for himself and for the bandits. The swords 
that “glitter in bushes” finally aid the poet to comprehend the relationships 
between illusion and enlightenment. On the other hand, it is the enlightened 
poet who in turn enlightens the bandits. Thus the second stanza fully develops 
the theme of the polarity between illusion and enlightenment, which is already 
hinted at in the previous stanza. When the poet exclaims “Things-as-they-are 
and things-as-they-are-not,” he has attained bodhi. The last stanza describes 
the constant harmony with the people, and the mind that is one with the wis- 
dom of Buddha. Thus the poem is a revelation of the process of attaining bodhi, 
and it is built on the contrasts between night and day, darkness and light, 
illusion and enlightenment, things-as-they-are and things-as-they-are-not. 

The eleven poems by the Great Master KyunyO (917-973) are religious 
poems and are written in the Buddhist tradition. KyunyO entitled his poems 
after the ten vows of Samantabhadra, with the exception of the eleventh poem, 
which is the conclusion. The themes of the poems are: (1) worship and vener- 
ation of Buddha, (2) praise of Tathagata, (3) the search for and offerings to 
Buddha, (4) repentance for sins and retribution in this life for the sins of a 
previous existence, (5) rejoicing in the welfare of others and in the reward 
of virtue, (6) entreaty for the turning of the wheel of Law, (7) entreaty for 
the coming of Buddha among the living, (8) constant following of the way of 
Buddha, (9) constant harmony with the living, (10) dedication of one’s merits 
for the salvation of all living beings, and (11) conclusion. 

Although the eleven poems were inspired by the Bhadra-cari-pranidhana 
(“Vows on the Practices of Bodhisattva”), often the imagery is more striking 
and beautiful than in the Sanskrit original or its Chinese translations by Bud- 
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dhabhadra (d. 429), Amoghavajra (d. 774), or Prajfia. The sixth poem, which 
asks the Buddha to revolve the wheel of the dharma, is the most dramatic 
and beautiful of all his poems. The poem opens with a fervent prayer for “the 
sweet rain of truth.” The second stanza goes: 

Dispel the blight of affliction 
Rooted deep in the ignorant soil, 

And wet the mind’s field 

Where the good grass struggles to grow. 

The mind is “the ignorant soil” which suffers from “the blight of affliction.” 
It is the dried field “Where the good grass struggles to grow” because of this 
blight. The metonymic adjective “ignorant” modifying “soil” is the most con- 
vincing, because where the temptations of ignorance pervade there cannot but 
be “ignorant soil,” and where ignorance reigns “good grass struggles to grow.” 
If the rain falls over the dried, ignorant soil of the mind, the blight will be 
dispelled, the grass will grow, and the soil will bear the “gold fruit of k pl- 
edge.” This harmonious state of the mind is expressed in the last stanza by the 
single beautiful metaphor of “a moonlit autumn field.” The autumn field must 
be illuminated by the moon, since the bodhi-moon is a symbol for enlighten- 
ment. 1 hus the last stanza achieves a magnificent unity of tone. 
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II. The Changga 



It is a commonplace among literary historians that a study of Middle Korean 
poetry is extremely difficult. This is not because there is no lyric poetry in 
the Koryb dynasty, but rather because there are few written records to which 
we may refer about its origin and authorship, its form and content. It is there- 
fore regrettable that we cannot systematically survey the literary life of the 
Koreans during 470 years of the KoryS period. 

There are, of course, several inevitable reasons for this difficulty. First of 
all, there was no proper system of writing the Korean language in the Koryb 
dynasty. The result is that many poems of native and folk origin were sung 
or orally transmitted from time to time and were not recorded or preserved 
for posterity. While the preceding Silla dynasty invented the transcription 
method of Korean in Chinese, the hyangch’al, and the succeeding Yi dynasty 
the phonetic alphabet of twenty-eight letters, the Hunmin chon gum (“Correct 
Sound in Teaching the People,” 1443), the Koryb dynasty neither maintained 
the use of the hyangch’al nor substituted any other system. The invention 
of the hyangch’al was an indispensable stimulus which facilitated the rapid 
development of the polished form of the native poetic genre in Silla, the 
Saenaennorae, and many poets of genius used and perfected this form. The 
hyangch’al letters were used until the time of King Kwangjong (925-950- 
975), when Great Master Kyunyri wrote his eleven devotional poems in them, 
and as late as 1021 according to the inscription on the tower at the Hybnhwa 
Temple in KaesOng. The eleven poems by KyunyO are, however, for philo- 
logical and cultural reasons grouped with the fourteen poems written before 
900 as Old Korean poetry. Thus, strictly speaking, when we enter the Koryb 
period, the use of the hyangch’al and of the genre of the Saenaennorae 
disappears. This is because skill in Chinese, which developed to a consider- 
able degree toward the end of Silla, proved itself really capable of translating 
the Korean emotions and innermost feelings. The truth is that scholars found 
the hyangch’al inefficient; they called it a puzzle and abandoned it and the 
genre of the Saenaennorae that went with it. We see, however, in the To ijang 
ka (“Dirge,” 1 120), which is still written in hyangch’al letters, a transitional 
period, a period in which the hyangch’al letters still had supremacy. This is, 
indeed, a piece of Silla poetry, and it occupies an important position in the 
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history of Korean poetry. Much later, in the fourteenth century, we see another 
example of this type in the two poems by An Ch’uk (1282-1348). Here the 
hyangt h al letters are used sporadically to transcribe not only connectives, 
but also refrains. It is evident from these examples that in the beginning of 
Koryb, where Silla culture still had influence, the recording method of the 
previous dynasty was still used; but in time Chinese began to infiltrate and was 
finally used in poetry to the exclusion of the hyangch’al. 

The intensive study of Chinese literature and the encouragement of compo- 
sition only in Chinese, which were responsible for other parts of our difficulty, 
demand explanation. The KoryO dynasty, which espoused Buddhism as the 
state religion, nevertheless imitated the fashionable conventions of govern- 
ment which were traditionally Chinese and were based on the principles of 
Confucianism, and leaned toward a policy of toadyism from the t>'me of the 
Khitan invasions (993, 1010, 1018). As a result of the adoption of the system 
of the civil service examination, the two-corps system of government- 
civil and military became effective in 958; only the civil officials chosen by 
this examination were occupied with state affairs. After seventy-five years 
of peace ( 1 047- 1 1 22) KoryO declined gradually and suffered from the following 
disasters: internally, the opposition between ideas of independence and 
toadyism and between military and civilian corps; externally, from the inva- 
sions of the Khitans, Jurchens, Mongols, and Japanese. On the other hand, 
during the period of both peace and decline, Confucianism and Buddhism 
dominated the world of thought. A degenerated hedonism formed the basis 
of the upper-class culture, which attempted to disguise its troubles and 
worries and lived a secluded life. Loss of the independent spirit, worship of 
the powerful (therefore the study of Chinese literature only), and internal 
disturbances and foreign invasions all made scholars and historians reject 
the local culture. The government cared little about the cultivation of vernacu- 
lar poetry and looked down on Korean poetry as “popular songs’’ or “unre- 
fined language.” Thus even the songs transmitted in hyangch’al letters, if 
they were not by members of the royal family or by famous officials or 
literati, and if they did not deal with national administration or current affairs, 
were not recorded in historical documents. Even the songs collected specific- 
ally as references for national customs and government affairs and those 
selected as materials for moral instruction were handled severely by historians 
and anthologists, who briefly gave their origins and omitted their texts. 

Lastly, a handful of recorded poems were either lost in the course of time or 
were occasionally expunged by the Yi dynasty annalists and anthologists 
as “vulgar and obscene.” As soon as the national policy was formulated, the 
Yi dynasty turned its attention to the poetry and music of the previous king- 
dom. This was a way to shake off the dust of KoryO and thus to make a new 
start for the Yi. The fall of KoryO was for this reason ascribed to Buddhism 
and all the vices accompanying it, and the new dynasty was built on rational 
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ethics and strong political philosophy. But the choice of Confucianism as 
national policy had a deeper significance. The founders of the new monarchy 
were anxious to justify their revolution; the change of the dynasty had to be 
justified and praised. The traditional Confucian or pre-Confucian idea of the 
“Heavenly mandate” was called in for this purpose; it was Heaven that pun- 
ished the virtueless Koryb dynasty, and General Yi S6ng-gye, the founder 
of the new dynasty, was only its instrument to fulfill the mandate of Heaven; 
and in order to fulfil! this mandate the state had to be based on Confucian 
principles. Waat went with this new policy was, however, a blind reverence 
for China and a respect for Chinese tradition. Thus when the Yi dynasty critics 
discussed tradition, it was the Chinese tradition which was the criterion for 
the judging of literature and the arts. Their criterion for Koryb poetry was a 
code of ethical practice based on Confucianism, and it was according to this 
interpretation of moral doctrine that one poem was termed “vulgar” and 
another “classic.” During the period of the kings Sejong (1397-1419-1450), 
Sbngjong (1457-1470-1494), and Chungjong (1488-1506-1544) the poetry 
and music of the previous dynasty were regulated and codified, and the critics 
concerned with this work condemned f he popular poems of Koryb under three 
headings: vulgai, obscene, or Buddhistic. For instance, in the time of King 
Sejong, the Hujdn chinjak (c. 1331-1332) came into question as “obscene” 
(1419) and Muae 1 as “Buddhistic and fantastic” (1434). 2 Among the three 
reigns mentioned, the Koryb poems suffered most during that of King Sbng- 
jong, when (1488, 1490) six of the existing poems were expunged or revised 
as injurious to public decency. 3 Scholars described them as “dealing with love 
between the sexes” or “pleasing men and women.” It is true that the six poems 
deal primarily with affection between the sexes — probably because people of 
the lower class, driven to dire poverty and pain by internal disturbances and 
foreign invasions, became hedonistic praising love for love’s sake if they did 
not become Buddh : sts renouncing the worldly life. But if we read these poems 
with a map of world literature in mind, we feel that they are good examples of 
the expression of the quality of experience, and we may ask ourselves whether 
they deserved to be treated contemptuously. It is, however, quite possible 
that the poems as we have them today are versions which have already been 
censored by the Yi dynasty scholars. It is therefore difficult for us to pass a defi- 
nitive judgment on poems whose texts may have been altered by Confucian- 
ists of the time. But if the present versions are the same as they were in Koryb 
times, we are inclined to demand a justification for the patronizing attitude of 
the Yi dynasty scholars. 

1 Muae is a translation of the Sanskrit term Apratihata, which means “unhindered, without obstacle, resistless, 
without resistance, permeating everywhere, all-pervasive, dynamic omnipresence which enters everywhere without 
hindrance like the light of a candle.” See Soothill and Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London, 
1937), p. 381b. 

2 Sejong sillok (Chosdn wangjo sillok ed.), Ill, la; LXV, 21b. 

3 Sdngjong sillok , CCXV, la; CCXIX, 4b; CCXL, 18b* 
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For the above-mentioned reasons, it is easy to comprehend the scarcity of 
collections of Koryb dynasty poems and of reference data compiled about 
them during the succeeding dynasty. Our only available sources are the sec- 
tion on music in the Koryo sa (“History of the Koryb Dynasty,” 1451), 
a few scattered remarks in private literary collections, and reference books 
related to poetry and music compiled during the Yi dynasty (e.g., Siyong hyan fl- 
ak po). With only these materials we will try to investigate the state of KoryO 
lyric poetry. Historical sources record sixty titles of Koryb poems; twenty with 
texts (eleven poems in pure Korean, one in hyangch’al letters, three in hyang- 
ch'al and Chinese, two in Chinese translation, three with Korean readings of 
the Chinese translations and Korean connectives) and forty without texts (ten 
with a modified version in Chinese translation, eight prophetic songs with 
Chinese translation, twenty-two with titles only). 

We have mentioned that the To Hang ka represents a transitional period 
between the Saenaennorae and Koryd poetry. Even in the Chong Kwajong 
(“Regret,” c. 1151-1170) we see the aftermath of Old Korean poetry only 
with regard to the total number of lines, which amounted to ten (some give 
eleven); we do not see a clear stanzaic division as we do in Silla poems. The 
characteristic forms of Koryb poetry are the changga (“long poem”) and the 
kyonggich’e ka ("kyonggi- style poem”). The former is so called because of the 
refrain recurring at intervals, generally at the end of each stanza. The refrain 
in the changga has several functions, but it is generally used to help achieve 
a certain mood in each poem, as in Provencal and Renaissance poetry. This 
character of the refrain is clear when we consider that the poems of the Koryb 
period were orally transmitted and that their origin lay in folk songs or in 
popular ballads. These poems were sung to musical accompaniment, and they 
found their place wherever men and women met together and entertained each 
other with songs. The refrain serves as a meaningless onomatopoeia of drum 
sounds or nonsense jingles to carry the tune and spirit of the songs — as in the 
Tongdong (“Ode on the Seasons”), Sogyong pyolgok (“Song of P’ybngyang”), 
Ch’dngsan pyolgok (“Song of Green Mountain”), and lsang kok (“Treading 
Frost”). In the Kasiri (“Would You Go?”), however, it has clearly definable 
parts — an interjection, an imitation of the sounds of drums or other instru- 
ments, and a poetic phrase. Here th6 refrain seems to have a meaning which 
grew out of the poem itself, an ironical contrast between the speaker’s dis- 
tressed state of mind and the peace and prosperity of the time which others 
seem to enjoy. Seme words in the refrains, as is the case with the Kasiri, 
might once have had a meaning, but in the course of oral transmission they lost 
their original meaning in the poems and came to be used as meaningless 
repetitions. 

The refrain in the Koryb poems is an indispensable element in chain verse 
like the changga. It is by this refrain, rather than by other devices, such as 
terza rima in European poetry, that a poem is linked together, sometimes a 
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poem consisting of several independent parts with different contents. This is 
the case with the Sogyong pyolgok, which consists of three sections, and the 
Ch ongsan pyolgok, which consists of two sections. Each stanza in most 
Koryd poems can be read or detached as an independent unit apart from the 
entire poem. Yet, it is the refrain that links the individual units, so that each 
stanza in each poem can play its role in fully achieving the final effect. Several 
poems o not have stanzaic divisions, several different units being linked 
together. The Ch’o yang ka ("Song of Ch’Oyong”), which consists of seven 
p arts, including the poem written in 879 to praise Ch’Oyong, is a good example 
of the changed tradition. 

Upon scrutiny we distinguish two forms of the changga: 

I 1) Each group (foot) in a line has two or three or four syllables, but most 
commonly three syllables. 

2) Generally each line consists of three groups, but four groups are also 
possible. 

3) There is no set number of stanzas in a poem. 

it n ^ he . refra,n ° CCUrS either in the middle or at th e end of each stanza. 

1 ^dlabfes 3 1,116 ^ tW ° ° r ^ Syllables ’ but most commonly four 

2) Generally each line consists of alternating three or four groups, but four 
groups seem to be predominant. 

3) There is no set number of stanzas in a poem. 

4) The refrain tends to disappear from a poem. 

. “° S ‘ °L‘ he l0 " g P ° emS be '° ng '° lhe first class - but two P oe ms, the hang 
kok and Maiyonch’un ("Spring Overflows the Pavilion”), belonging to the 

second class already demonstrate the stage in which the changga gradually 

OSes ns fixed form and opens the way for the birth of a new genre, the sijo in 
the Yi dynasty. J ' 

Strictly speaking the To ijang ka, the Chong Kwajdng, and the Samo kok 
( Maurnal Love ) cannot be called changga, but they are traditionally 
grouped under this genre because of their dates and vocabulary. The To ijang 
ka is a royal poem of eight lines written by King Yejong. He praises the 
heroism of Generals Sin Sung-gyOm and Kim Nak, who once saved the life of 
he ounder of the KoryO dynasty in a battle against ChinhwOn (892-935) of 
he Later Paekche dynasty. The Chong Kwajdng is a poem often or eleven 
lines describing the bitter disappointment of a rejected courtier. During the 
1 yna f y * 1S P° em > which was subsequently known by its musical tunes 
samjmjak, ^ praised as an expression of loyalty to the sovereign. It was 
established as court music and was a requisite for all musicians 
The Ch’syong ka is a dramatic poem of forty-five lines consisting of seven 
parts, prologue (1-6); the first chorus, praising Ch’Oyong (7-24); the second 

, C , h .°™ S ' desc " b '"g the making 0 f the mask (25-28); the confession of the demon 
(31-33), the second chorus, singing pan of the Silla song of Ch’Oyong (34-35); 
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demon M3 4, Th 7 P ??' e a " d Ch >°"8 <36-42); and the flight of the 
demon (43-45). Th.s choral dance was performed at court on New Year’s Fve 

to exorc.se the ev.l spirits and demons from the country ^ 

1 he Ssanghwajom (“The Turkish Bakery”) nuroortstn hphv,/' 

and dates from the time of King Ch’ungnyOl (1236^4275 1308 ) Th' k ‘ Saen * 

ume when popuiar songs and music floured, with £%£%£££ 

for his Tmertalnment. fr ° m Pa " S ° f ' "* Countr '' 

a folk song of the day in the ^P^a^ratherthan as a^enTof de^ 

I go to the Turkish shop, buy a bun, 

An old Turk grasps me by the hand.’ 

If this story is spread abroad, 

You alone are to blame, little doll on the shelf 
I will go, yes, go to his bower: 

A narrow place, sultry and dark. 

I go to the Samjang Temple, light the lantern, 

A chief priest grasps me by the hand. 

If this story is spread abroad, 

You alone are to blame, little altar boy. 

I will go, yes, go to his bower: 

A narrow place, sultry and dark. 

I go to the village well, draw the water, 

A dragon within grasps me by the hand 
If this story is spread abroad. 

You alone are to blame, O pitcher. 

I will go, yes, go to his bower: 

A narrow place, sultry and dark. 

I go to the tavern, buy the wine, 

An innkeeper grasps me by the hand. 

If this story is spread abroad, 

You alone are to blame, O wine jug. 

I will go, yes, go to his bower: 

A narrow place, sultry and dark. 

Icclrri„ e E m a'; 0 , n he S ' S H 0f ^ c 8 ”' S ' anZaS ' the last tw0 being a refrain 
lines™ ' ^a'h Stan 1 ! ^ PartS ° f ,he fourt h “nd *■« and seven* 

meaning. (The translation^seT’a si^ltae tT T* "° deflnite 

have been omittpH ^ Th • • S1X lne stanza ’ because the drum sounds 

na^ares her ven ur « Tfour diff 7 PerS ° n ‘ hrOUghout and the s P-ker 

aaventures in four different circumstances. She uses the direct 



a Moslem, many of whom ’ awompln^the Ego^rinto ’korw My ’ T T™ h °' h ° e * thiS Peri ° d denoted simpl >' 
ktmtng were female entertainers, comparable to Greek he ta^ra ** th,rteen!h and fourteenth centuries. The 
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language typical of the time, and her determination finds expression in the last 
two lines: “I will go, yes, go to his bower:/A narrow place, sultry and dark.” 
The Tongdong is an anonymous long poem of sixty-five lines, divided into 
thirteen four-line stanzas with a line of refrain at the end of each stanza. 



With virtue in one hanc! 

And happiness in the other, 

Come, come you gods, 

With virtue and happiness. 

The river in January 
Now freezes, now melts. 

The changing skies. 

1 live alone. 

You burn like a lantern 
In the February moon. 

Burn like the bright lantern 
That shines upon the world. 

In the last day of March 
Plums are in full bloom. 

0 magnificent blossoms, 

How I envy you! 

In April the orioles 
Come singing in pairs. 

My love, my bold knight, 

You forget bygone days. 

On the feast of the irises 

1 brew healing herbs. 

I offer you this drink — 

May you live a thousand years. 

On a June day I bathe 
And comb my hair, and entice you 
Toward me like a pretty comb 
Floating just out of reach. 

For the feast of the dead, 

I prepare dainties of land and sea, 
And pray in this midyear day, 

That we may be always together. 

Under the full moon 
Of the midautumn festival 
I am lucky to be near you 
In the rippling light. 
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0 season of chrysanthemums 

In the ninth day of the ninth moon, 

Drunk from wine, drunk from flowers, 

Take care, my love, be well and strong. 

In frosty October 

You are handsome as the laden tree. 

But once the tree is cut down, 

What will become of my love? 

On a long November night 

1 lie in an empty room 

With a cold pillow and quilt. 

O troubled heart, night without you. 

In December I carve for you 

Chopsticks from pepper wood: 

An ur known guest holds them. 

O bitter December! 

The first stanza is a panegyric prologue and the following twelve stanzas are 
devoted to each of the twelve months of the year. Its traditional form of 
monthly division and its romantic content make it clear that it is a folk song of 
the time. The song was loved even in the Yi dynasty, and the annalist reports 
that the “Tongdong dance,” together with the choral dance of Ch’Oyong, was 
performed on New Year’s Eve in the beginning of the Yi period. 

The Sogyong pyc'gok is a dramatic lyric spoken by a kisaeng, consisting of 
fourteen two-line stanzas. The second line in each stanza serves to keep the 
text to the musical tune and goes: “Wi tubrbngsybng tuGrbngsyGng taring- 
diri.” The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth stanzas seem to have been popular 
in themselves, apart from the entire poem, and recur as the final stanza of the 
Chongsok ka (“Song of the Gong”). Stanzas nine to fourteen are most intense, 
with the speaker’s plea to a boatman on the Taedong River not to allow her 
lover to cross the water, for “Once he has crossed that awesome water, /He 
will pluck another flower, alas.” The poem became a political issue during the 
reign of King Sbngjong and was officially condemned as “vulgar. 

The Ch’dngsan pyolgok is an anonymous poem in which a lost lover takes a 
pessimistic view of life and tries every means to unburden himself of sorrow. 
He comes to the conclusion that wine is the best anodyne, and the poem ends, 
therefore, with an invocation and lines in praise of wine. 

Let us live in the green mountain, 

With wild grapes and wild thyme, 

Let us live in the green mountain. 
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With cry and moan 
The birds fly overhead. 

Tremendous sorrow nests in me 
And cries and moans after I wake. 

The birds fly over, 

My plough is blunt. 

The birds fly crying 
Across the water. 

I have spent the day. 

But in this deserted place 
Where no man comes or goes 
How am I to pass the night? 

At what place is this s-tone thrown? 

At what person is this stone thrown? 

Here where no man loves or hates, 

What if I stumble on the stone! 

Let us live by the loud sea, 

With seaweeds and cowries, 

Let us live by the neighing sea. 

While you are turning the corner, 

While you are going to a kitchen, 

Listen to the Tartar violin of birds 
Perched on young antlers. 

On the way to the sea I brew 
Strong wine in a round jar. 

A gourd-shaped leaven chases me and 
Begs me to stay here; what now? 

The tex! was not mentioned in any historical sources, but the Akchang kata* 
< Words for Mustc”) records its text. The poem is written in eight four 1 1 
stanzas w.th the refrain at the end of each stanza: “Yalli yalli yallasyOng yallari 

The Chongs ok ka is an anonymous hymn which sings of an unbroken line 
of kmgs and prays that the life of kings be coeval with Heaven and Earth The 
poem beg, ns with a three-line stanza of introduction and continues fn five lix 
me stanzas. The poem offers a series of impossibilities, and the dec ares 
that, ,f these are ever resolved, “Then we part from the virtuous Lord “as the 
refrain m the third, fourth, and fifth stanza states. 

The I sang kok is an anonymous love poem of thirteen lines with no stanzaic 
' ° f Whlch the lhM «« * a refrain. This poem, together S , he 
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Ssanghwajom, was mentioned ir fh P “ca • 

vulgarin contem andas beingC, at which n| a °" 8 A " nals ” <CCX1 - l8b > as 

The Sumo to* is an ano "*„’ wh,c h pleases men and women, 
scarcity of references, its v^~°nd s™^ fiva lines in a "' Despite ,he 
ongin. The poem is simple in structure He wou,d seem to indicate Koryd 
Paternal and maternal love to that of sharonT ^ 8 ^ difference between 
The Kasiri is another love poem slten ^ S ^ W “" SICk ' e and s P ade - 
of four two-line stanzas with a refrain at the I h V aeng ‘ The poem consists 
with the other poems here for the same re 00 ° aCh Stanza - II is grouped 

,me StanZaS ’ ° ne five - ,ine stanza^nd a Concluding line ) 6611 (f ° Ur three ‘ 
Were I to build a bamboo-hut on the ice, 

O nkht t0 16 i° f C ° ,d WitH him 00 the ice - 
° mght) run S,0W ’ “I! our love is spent. 

When I lie alone, restless, vigilant, 

*? ™ d ° w - 

s C1 > welcome the spring breeze. 

••Mysoul'wm f n ° Se Wh ° V ° Wed ,0 each °'hen 
My soul will follow yours forever ” 

Who, who persuaded me this was true? 

“O duck, beauliful duck, why do you come 
To he swamp, instead of the shoal?” 

If the swamp freezes, the shoal will do ” 

The speaker 7 hea " S '° 8ether ' ° UF ma *“ h ^ 

spend long spring * h her tover a " d f °-ed to 

the poem, reveals her strong desire to folio T ® herself and ’ at ‘he end of 
IS frank and outspoken, and this is probablv^h "" and possess him - The tone 
Of the poem by the Yi dynasty annalists reaS0 " f ° r cond «">natio n 

are recorded in Chinese.^nTsVort poe "'1," v p° ry ° products wh ose texts 
1410.1418-1422,, the Hay "a CSon, of C r' Pa , n8 ' WOn ,T ' ae J 0n «- 
Chong Mong-ju (1337-1392) the Tn Carefree Ltfe,” 1392), and one by 

are commonly known not oy their ChinTse ' , V ‘T" S ° f Constanc y.” 1392K 

^728^giveT ^K^rean^vers^^the^oyd^^ 5 ^ 1 " 8 ^ 8 ^^^^^ 

determine how muchof the origina, is 
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Korean version. The Chahadon g (“Grotto of Purple Mist”) was written by 
Ch’ae Hong-ch’bl (1262-1340), who lived in Chahadong and named his room 
the Chunghwa Hall. One day he invited an old man to his hall, composed this 
poem in Chinese, and had it sung by a servant. The Yasim sa (“Song of Deep 
Night”) is an anonymous poem in Chinese which deals with the joy shared by 
the king and his subjects. The last poem, the P'ungipsong (“Wind among the 
Pines”), is an anonymous eulogy recorded in Chinese. 3 

The kydnggich’e ka, or kyonggi- style poem, is so called because of the refrain 
that begins “kui Ottbhaniikko?” and comes in the fourth and sixth lines of each 
stanza. The basic form is as follows: 

3 3 4 

3 3 4 

4 4 4 

3 3 4 

4 4 4 4 

3 3 4 

When we compare and analyze the poems written in this form during the 
KoryO period and later imitations written in the subsequent dynasty, we note 
the following characteristics: 

1. Generally each group (foot) in a line has three or four syllables. 

2. Generally each line consists of three groups, but cne four-group line 
occurs in each stanza. 

3. Each stanza always consists of six lines. 

4. Each stanza can be divided into two parts. 

5. Generally each poem consists of five to eight stanzas. 7 

We have three poems of this type as KoryO products, the Hallim pyolgok 
(“Song of Confucian Scholars,” c. 1214-1259), by Confucian scholars, and 
the Kwundong pyolgok (“Song of the Diamond Mountains,” c. 1330) and 
Chukkye pyolgok, by An Ch'uk. Texts are either in hvangch’al and Chinese 
( Kwundong and Chukkye pyolgok) or in Korean and Chinese (Hallim pyolgok), 
and are characterized by the cataloguing of things. These poems are products 
of a mature period of aristocratic culture and reflect the leisurely life of 
scholars hidden in the mountains far from internal disturbances or foreign 
invasions. The contents of the poems are therefore Epicurean or Taoist, and 
their tone is dignified and quiet, composed and learned. Later imitations dur- 
ing the Yi dynasty by Confucianists — the last of which is by Kwbn Ho-mun 
(1532-1587) — are mostly finger-exercises loaded with dense allusiveness and 
have little literary merit. 

6 ln addition, in the fourth chapter of the Ikchae nan’go (1363), a collection of writings of Yi Che-hyOn (1287- 
1 367), eleven poems are translated into Chinese in a four-line stanza of seven-word verse. Among the eleven, outline 
translations of seven poems are copied in the KoryO sa; one poem is a translation of part of the ’‘Song of Pyong- 
yang”; and three are translations of unknown poems of folk origin. See Ikchae nan'go , in the my On hy Cm chip 

(1959), IV, 1 2a- 14a. 

7 Some poems, however, demonstrate the following characteristics: (1) generally each line consists of four groups, 
(2) there is no set number of lines in a stanza, (3) division in the stanza i*fsds to disappear, and (4) generally each 
poem consists of several stanzas. 
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III. The Hunmin chongum 



The Korean alphabet, the Hunmin chongum, was invented by the great 
King Sejong 1 himself. He was the first Korean ruler to realize that the art of 
writing should be accessible to the common people. The thought of devising a 
new alphabet to meet the needs of the people was in his mind from the time of 
his enthronement. In the second year of his reign, therefore, the king called 
together the leading scholars in the Hall of Scholars (ChiphyOnchOn)* and or- 
dered them to study the phonetics of Chinese and other oriental languages 
Finally, m the twelfth moon of the year 1443, ^ the king succeeded in inventing 
a phonetic script consisting of seventeen consonants and eleven vowels The 
Preface to the Hunmin chongum by the king reads: “Since our national lan- 
guage differs from Chinese and has no affinity with written Chinese, our people 
are unable to express what they wish. Having compassion upon our people in 
this situation, we have, therefore, devised a new writing of twenty-eight letters 
so that our people may readily learn it and use it in their daily affairs.” The 
motive of the invention was therefore the king’s great love of the common peo- 
ple and his wish to provide them with a means of expressing their speech and 

thoughts in writing. Indeed, Koreans were in great need of letters with which 
to write their own language. 

Study was, however, continued for a further three years before the new al- 
pnabet was published as we have it today. King Sejong not only had his officials 

iT n!,nTV^ habet m ° rdCr t0 tCSt itS P racticabilit y> but ordered Ch’oe 
Hang (1409-1474) and others in the Hall of Scholars to translate the Ku-chin 

yun-hui into Korean, using the new letters. Also, he ordered KwOn Che (1387- 
1445) and others to compose the Yongbi och’on ka (“Hymns to Flying Drag- 
ons in Heaven”), the first literary work in the new alphabet. This great 
eulogy-cycle, consisting of 125 cantos, was completed and presented to the 



’King Sejong was bom May 7, 1 397; he ascended the throne September 7, 1418, and died March 30, 1450, 

kingdoms and Kol^O 1^1420^ ChiphyfinchOn existed, under different names, in the three 

by tyrant Sejo. The members of thr Hall 8 made 11 the center of leamin S and compilation. It was abolished in 1456 
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throne on May 11,1 445. After nearly three years of testing of the practicability 
of the Hunmin ehdngum did the king allow its publication, in the autumn 
of 1446. 4 

There are altogether six versions of the Hunmin chongum. An auth^tic 
copy of the original edition was discovered in 1940 in North KyOngsang prov- 
ince. This copy was owned by the late ChOn HyOng-p’il. The ChOn text con- 
sists of thirty-three sheets arranged as follows: 



Preface, by King Sejong (la) 

The Yeui, by King Sejong 

1) Values of sounds (la-3b) 

2) Usage of the letters (3b-4a) 

The Haerye (“Explanatory Notes and Examples of Usage”), 

by Ch&ng In-ji, Ch’oe Hang and others (5a-30b) 

1) Formation of the letters (5a- 18b) 

2) Initial sounds ( 1 8b- 1 9b) 

3) Medial sounds ( 1 9b-2 1 b> 

4) Final sounds (21b-24b) 

5) Compound letters (24b-28b) 

6) Examples of usage (28b-30b) 

Postface, by ChOng In-ji (30b-33b) 



The Haerye states that the letters are shaped according to the forms of the 
organs of speech. While the seventeen consonants are designed to represent 
the shapes and movements of the organs of speech, the eleven vowels are said 
to represent Heaven, Earth, and Man, and their combinations and relationships. 
Among the twenty-eight letters, four letters disappeared in the course of time: 
8 (bilabial fricative) became obsolete between 1420 and 1450; A (alveolar 
fricative) began to be obsolete by the middle of the sixteenth century; -^(glot- 
tal) disappeared in the time of King Sejong; 6 (nasal velar) merged with the 
consonant 0 and disappeared in the seventeenth century. 

The han\>ul (“The Korean Alphabet”) is “intricate and simple, mystical and 
effective” and “perhaps the most scientific system of writing in general use in 
any country,” say Reischauer and Fairbank. 5 This system of writing is so 
scientific and easy to learn that it has remained virtually unchanged for five 
centuries. It has been proven to be the most adequate system of transcribing 
the Korean language. Ch6ng In-ji (1397-1478) was right when he said in his 
Postface (32a) that “the han’gul is able to make a clear distinction between 
surd and sonant and to record music and song. It is good for any practical use 
and can even describe exactly the sound of the wind, the whoop of cranes, the 
crowing of cocks, and the barking of dogs.” It is for this reason that Der 
Grosse Herder (V, 685) calls the karigul “the easiest script in the world and 
the only alphabet in the Far East.” 

A Sejong sillok, CXI II, 36b-37b. 

5 East Asia: The Great Tradition (Boston, 1960), p. 435. 
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IV. Early Yi Dynasty Eulogies: the Akchang 

According to the Confucian canon, rites and music are the two indispensable 
means by which a virtuous ruler administers his state. Rites teach the people 
the patterned sense of community, order, and coherence in the hierarchies of 
society; music cultivates moral virtue in, and regulates the feelings of, the 
people. Rulers of Korean kingdoms, as in China, laid a due emphasis on both 
rites and music, mainly for their didactic function. It is no wonder, then, that 
the Yi dynasty, which rejected Buddhism and Taoism as subversive of public 
morality and adopted Confucianism as its official political philosophy, should 
re-examine the ritual and official music of the previous kingdom. 

We have already discussed the activities of the first rulers of the Yi in their 
attempt to regulate and codify the existing songs and music according to 
Confucian principles. The popular Koryb songs which began to be used as 
court music from the time of King Ch’ungnybl — chiefly to entertain the court 
and foreign envoys on official occasions — became the objects of this literary 
inquisition. The new dynasty also directed the composition of court music 
clearly patterned after the Chinese models. The texts of the new court music 
written for use in the ancestral temple and official ceremonies were called 
akchang. The aims of composing such akchang were twofold: to justify the 
revolution and to emphasize the legitimacy of the new dynasty; and to praise 
the virtues and merits of its founder. As might be expected, the authors were 
ail meritorious subjects wh»> assisted in the revolution and who framed and 
executed the. policy of v new government. Their eulogies remained a liter- 
ature of the privileged 1 iss, and the forms they used for their composition 
disappeared soon after the end of the fifteenth century. 

The first compositions of this kind, the Monggumch' ok (“Dream of 
the Golden Ruler’’) and Suborok (“Upon Receiving the Auspicious Diagram”), 
were presented to the throne by ChOng To-jOn (d. 1398) in 1393. The former 
is in irregular meters, in the Ch'u tz'u style; the latter consists of fourteen 
four-word lines. Chbng further wrote four poems to praise the cultural accom- 
plishments of King T’aejo and three to hymn his military genius. Among the 
military poems, the Napssi ka (“Song of Nayacu,” 1393) has as its theme the 
repulse of Nayacu (1362) 1 and the Chdng tongbang kok (“Pacification of the 



‘For an account of Naya£u, who died August 31, 1388, a ee Henry Serryus, “Mongols Ennobled during the Early 
Ming,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, XXII (1959), 212. 
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East”) the return of King T’aejo’s army from Wihwa Island, in the Yalu River 

The texts of both hymns are recorded in the T’aejo sillok ("T’aeio 
Annals,” 1413). J 

KwOn Kun ( 1 352 ~ 1 409), PyOn Kye-ryang (1369-1430), Ha Yun, and Yun 
Hoe (1380-1436) exerted their energy to celebrate the deeds and lofty virtues 
ot the founder, to praise the new institutions, and to sing of the peace and pros- 
perity they were enjoying. 

The first in a series of poems which describe the beauty of Seoul, the new 
capital, is the Sindo ka ("Song of the New Capital,” 1394), by ChOng To-jOn 

f u 39 K, Ch< ? 8 Wr ,° te an ° ther hymn ’ the Sindo si (“Eight Scenes 

of the New Capital ), in four stanzas of six-word verse. KwOn Kun and Ha 

Yun joined ,n the praise of Seoul, but a better poem in this vein is the Hwasan 
pydlgok ("Song of Mount Hwa,” 1425), by Pybn Kye-ryang, which praises the 
capital and the king s benevolent government in eight stanzas. 

Early Yi dynasty eulogies are written in three forms: in the traditional Chin- 
ese verse forms, in the Chinese verse forms and Korean connectives; and in 
the kydnggi-sty\e form (see chap. ii). The poems belonging to the first class 
adopted the forms used in the dynastic hymns in the Book of Songs The 
Napssi ka, Ponghwang um ("Hymn to the Phoenix,” c. 1401-1446) and Puk- 
chbn ("North Hall,” revised in 1490) are examples of the second type. The 
Hwasan pyolgok, Oryun ka (“Song of the Five Relationships,” 1419) Yon 
hyongje kok ("Brothers at the Feast,” 1432), and Sangdae pyolgok ("Song of 
the Censorate, ’ 1419) are written in the kybnggi - style form. A variant of the 
kyonggi - style form is used in such poems as the Chong tongbang kok, Sindo 
ka, Yu rim ka ( Song of Confucian Scholars,” 1419), Sbngddk ka ("Song of 

f ' U8US ! 1 ^ irtUe ’’ !420) ’ Ch ’^bngsu (“Long Live the King,” 1420), and Kam 
kunun ( Song of Royal Favor,” c. 1450). 

The compilation of the Yongbi bch’on ka (see chap, iii) was the culmination 
of literary activities in the early Yi Dynasty. This anthology, consisting of 1 25 
cantos, was compiled and edited by the leading philologists in the Hall of 
Scholars and presented to the throne in 1445. The objectives of the compila- 
tion were fourfold: (1) to recount the difficulty of the vast royal works of the 
founders and their ancestors as well as the circumstances of the founding of 
the dynasty; (2) to remind future monarchs of the difficulty of royal works and 
thereby to admonish them to preserve and continue the dynasty; (3) to inform 
the people that General Yi Sbng-gye founded the new kingdom because he 
ad he mandate of Heaven and therefore did not usurp the throne; and (4) to 
institute the use of the compilation as court music in the ancestral temple and 
on official occasions and thereby to transmit it for myriads of years. There were 
a number of serious preparations at court and elsewhere for the compilation. 
On April 1 1 , 1 442, King Sejong ordered the governors of KyOngsang and ChOlla 
provinces to gather from local elders facts and anecdotes concerning the ex- 
P oits of Taejo during his campaign against the Japanese pirates at Unbong 
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(1380). Further, on April 12, he ordered An Chi (d. 1464) and Nam Su-mun 
(1408-1442) to collect the tales of T’aejo’s heroism which were not recorded 
in the official annals and to confirm the authenticity of those tales by checking 
with the surviving friends and followers of T’aejo. By this means both deeds 
preserved in the annals and popular traditions circulating among the people 
were assembled as materials for the compilation of this great eulogy-cycle. The 
Yonxbi dch’dn ku is, therefore, a repository of fluid heroic tales and anecdotes 
connected with T'aejo and T'aejong, along with those concerning four royal 
ancestors of the founder. It also throws brilliant light, otherwise unavailable, 
on the Korean-Jurchen relationship of the same period (cantos 4, 53, 57, and 75). 

The greatest importance of the Yongbi dch’dn ka lies in its philological aspect. 
The poems in this cycle are the first experimental use in verse of the new al- 
phabet invented in 1443. The new phonetic letters were thus tested and revised 
before they were finally promulgated in 1446. It is therefore in the Korean 
verses of the Yongbi dch’dn ku that we can glimpse the Urform of the new 
alphabet. The texts still preserve such characteristics of the Late Middle Kor- 
ean as the occurrence of letters that became obsolete before the eighteenth 
century, the use of initial consonantal clusters, the strong sense of vowel har- 
mony, and the indication of tonemes. As the first document using the new 
alphabet, the Yongbi dch’dn ku furnishes us with the vocabulary and syntax of 
the Korean language in the fifteenth century and stands as one of the most 
important documents dating from the Middle Korean period. 

The first canto, which is an introduction, clearly sets forth the theme of the 
book: praise of the four ancestors and the first and third kings of the Yi dy- 
nasty. The six dragons flying high in the land of the Eastern Sea are MokcTio 
(d. 1274), Ikcho, Tojo (d. 1332), Hwanjo (d. 1360), T’aejo (1335-1392-1398), 
and T’aejong. The central part of the book covers cantos 3-124, subdivided 
into two sections. The first section, cantos 3-109, praises the cultural and mili- 
tary accomplishments of the six kings; the second section, cantos 1 10-124, 
consists of admonitions to future monarchs. Canto 125 is a conclusion. Each 
canto, except cantos 1, 2, and 125, consists of two poems, the first relating 
generally the great deeds of Chinese sovereigns and the second those of the 
Yi kings. 2 Both poems in cantos 110-124 deal with the Yi kings. In cantos 
86-89, which are exceptions to the general scheme, both poems in each canto 
celebrate the deeds of Yi T’aejo. Cantos 108 and 109, the only cantos assigned 
to women, praise the heroic deeds of the consort of King Wen; Quee n Sinhye 
of Wang KOn (877-918-943), the founder of KoryO; and Queen WOn’gyOng 
(1365-1420), the consort of Yi T’aejong. The compilers assigned five cantos 
to Mokcho, eight cantos to Ikcho, four cantos to Tojo, six cantos to Hwanjo, 
eighty-one cantos to T’aejo, and twenty-three cantos to T’aejong. 

We cannot compare the Yongbi dch’dn ka with the Western epic; the motives 

2 The first poem in canto 83 deals with the founder of KoryO, 
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of the compilers are too transparent. On the other hand, in literary art, in 
beauty and simplicity of language, in balanced and coherent structure, the an- 
thology certainly occupies the highest position in the history of Yi dynasty 
poetry. There are moments of great dramatic intensity, and the poems are not 
without pathos and lyrical beauty (e.g., cantos 109 and 125). The Yongbi 
dch on ka mirrors the ideas not only of the new government, but also of the 
entire people. The compilers, as they state in the Preface, selected words and 
expressions from the popular language which were neither vulgar nor inade- 
quate. Ideas of loyalty and nobility, of kingly virtue, of the foundation of a 
dynasty as the fruit ot vast and difficult royal work, of tk joy after sorrow” — all 
this is the kernel of the thinking of that time and culture. As the compilers 
state again, these poems “will be ineffaceable from the memory of man.” 

The Worin ch’dn’gang chigok (“Songs of the Moon’s Reflection on a Thou- 
sand Rivers ), composed by King Sejong, is another invaluable classic written 
in the new alphabet. Upon the death of Queen SohOn in 1 446, 3 the king ordered 
his second son, Prince Suyang (later Sejo), to compile a life of Buddha. The 
prince gathered the existing materials on the subject and compiled the Sokpo 
sangjol , with emphasis on the eight aspects of the Buddha’s life. The Preface 
is dated September 4, 1447; the book was published sometime later in the same 
year. The Sokpo sangjol is believed to have consisted of more than 200 sec- 
tions, published in twenty-four volumes. Today only volumes 6, 9, 11, 13, and 
19 are extant. After readmg the melodic and simple prose of the Sokpo sangjol, 
the king was moved and composed the poems praising the life of Sakyamuni 
that are known under the title of Worin ch'on’gang chigok. These were com- 
pleted probably in 1448 and were published about 1449. The number extant 
is 328 poems out of a total of 585, a figure established by recent scholarship. 
Later Kmg Sejo (1417-1456-1468) published the Sokpo sangjol and Worin 
ch on gang chigok together under the title of Worin sokpo in 1459. The Worin 
sdkpo originally consisted of more than twenty volumes, but today only vol- 
umes 1,2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 17, 1 8, 2 1 , and 23 are extant. 

The form of the Worin ch’ on' gang chigok is similar to that of the Yongbi 
och on ka. Each canto consists generally of two poems, and the number of 
sy lables in a poem fluctuates commonly between twenty-one and twenty-four 
In style as well as in matter the Worin ch’On'gang chigok stands closer to the 
cult of devotional verse in Korea. The motive of this royal composition was 
both literary and devotional: the king’s unending desire to experiment and dis- 
seminate the new alphabet, and his strong religious fervor to spread the won- 
derful law of Buddha among ihe people. The language is sublime and elegant, 
commensurate with the theme, and brocaded with rich imagery It is more 
smooth and natural than that of the Yongbi och'on ka and is free from artificial 
parallelism and empty rhetoric. The section describing the birth of Siddhartha, 

3 The queen died April 19, 1446. 
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in particular, has Longinian sublimity in tone and expression. It is indeed un- 
usual for any sovereign to pour out his religious fervor and literary talent in 
such a voluminous and great work of art. It is no wonder, then, that literary 
historians should rank Sejong as the greatest poet-king of Korea. 
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V. The Sijo 

The form of short lyric poem known as “sijo” existed at least 400 years 
before the name of its genre was invented by Yi Se-ch’un in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Yi Se-ch’un, one of the most inventive musicians and 
singers of the day, composed a new tune that was known as a sijol kajo (“popu- 
lar musical tune”) and was a departure from the existing kagok tunes. The term 
sijo is a later abridgement of sijol kajo. Befo, . being used to designate a 
definite poetic genre, it first came into being as a term for a new musical tune. 
The poetic form known today as sijo was formerly called by various names, 
tan’ga (“short lyric poem”), sijo or sinbon, changdan'ga , and sinjo. Soon the 
existing song words for the kagok tunes came to oe sung to the new tune Yi 
had composed, and new poems were subsequently written directly for the sijo 
tune. 

The origin of this form of short lyric verse, sijo, is still disputed among 
scholars. One theory attempts to find it in the Saenaennorae forms in Silla; 
another tries to find its origin in the Buddhistic poems imported from the 
Ming dynasty; a third conjectures that this was a form of poetry discovered 
in the process of translating Chinese poetry into Korean; a fourth says that it 
may be a modification of short-poem forms of the KoryO dynasty; a fifth traces 
its origin to the hymns chanted by shaman priests and priestesses. The sijo 
form is differentiated by its inner form — its attitude, emotional tone, and view 
of life — and by its audience. 

Generally speaking, the sijo is a short, polished poem -more personal, 
specific, and local than the proverb — ending with a graceful, profound, and 
witty turn of thought. Yet the soul of the sijo is not wit, but sensibility. In 
Korea, the sijo was an art for the many, and every educated man and woman 
used this form for almost any purpose. Every topic, every mood, every style 
was possible. It was, as a Renaissance critic classified the epigram, “sweet, 
sour, bitter, and salt.” A writer was not only familiar with its tradition and 
with its concentrated art, but was so deeply versed in it that he did not have to 
struggle to conform to its strict rules. In consequence, many sijo were com- 
posed extempore, ordinarily to be sung to a lute accompaniment. But the 
marvel is that they still show the marks of tradition and discipline, of grace 
and harmony. Thus the sijo, to the writers of the Yi dynasty, was an art in 
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wmcn words and music formed 



gathered in anthologies during the eighteenth b ° dy ° f the sijo was 

norm consists ofaslanza of three lines ZTfZt Ce " tUries ' The 

line, the total number of syllables never more th ° S ‘^ teen s i' ,,ab, es in a 
triplet is again divided into three sections- bp ■ f ° rty ' five ' ,nt ernally this 
line has generally four syllable groups but i glnn,n 8» middle, and end. Each 
two groups of several syllables A nans' 0 ^ ma y Can be divided into 
.he second group of syfi ab.es n ea’h LT™ h"' ‘° a CaeSura - comes a f- 
sisting of a three-line stanza four fee, hette >ther „ words - il * a poem con- 

in a ,ine ’ and ,hree ,o s F t, b t in a f n foZ2 

Second line 3444/3 

u/o ♦ . Third ,ine 3 5 4 3 

e note here the following characteristics: 

2) r e P' '^irzz s a y ;:^T ° r four syi,abies - 

3 The 8 a° UP in the third line has invariably three syllables 
’ JylLbleT 8r ° UP ^ * hW Sh ™' d "-r hLTfo^ than five 

“ svrs r- founh and s ™ h ^ 

group is the key to the . chmCe ofl i"** Carry ' but ,he 

syllables. technique of the s,jo and must have three and five 

f ."standard” or “common” 

or more syllables in one of the five groups' e™em the ° ne 

variation, known as ch<m<>hvn„ 8 P , except the fifth group. In the second 

■he fifth group7can S be expanded °somef S ' J ° ‘ W ° ° f ‘ he fiVe grou P s < e «e P . 
sasSls,jo occupies an important placed tTh 7 SeVera ' d ° 2e " Sy " ables ' The 
but also of Korean " ot °"'y of Korean poetry 

the time when the so-called “practical lea " m ° f tb ' S form c ° ln cides with 

nant Neo-Confucianist ideology and then Z* T SUbstkuted for '"c stag- 
form scorned the traditional exclamaf n0Ve started 10 be written. This 

favorite theme the diverse aspects 7ZVvr “cT 7 Ske ‘ Ch a " d '° ok as its 
drew much of its vocabulary from the r,/ of the common people. It also 

and more realistic, and its expression bohTand direct.' “ S ‘° ne m ° re 

with other forms of Koran 'wicmv and ^ r, S | SCVeral characteristics in common 

number of groups of syllables that determi neslhe bast ofT" ^ 

As several scholars sueeest wp m o • ° e basis of ls cor >centrated art. 

already present in religious or shamanistic 6 ^ 11 ^ ^ thC n ° rm ° f the S ‘ JO Was 
vived throughout the ages and that the fn hymnS ,n fo,k SOn S s > tha t it sur- 

fr ° m rdigi0US ™ son g s gradually 
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State In consequence, the evolution of this genre was a slow one Its oriein 
may he in ancient times, but it only came to be considered as an independL 

fhincc°umdTn d the n b ‘ he K ° ry ° dVnaSty ' We Cann0t> however ’ assume tha < 

occurred in the beginning or middle of the KoryO dynasty If so there 
™ S ‘ bave a considerable body of works in this form. Unfortuna ely „„ U 
1446 the Koreans did not have their own system of writing, and the riTtha 

whlh haV t eXISted KOry0 t,mes were not handed down to us. The ones 
are known to us today had all been translated into Chinese before 144b 

? e nd ™ TZT le Vr the new alphabet ' or had 

recorded Th h • ° u f ^ nCW letterS In which event ually they were 
recorded. Thus, during the KoryO dynasty, historical sources record som^ten 

nd ofth S d,ff ! rent P ° etS ’ and th£Se — necessarily al^om Tar the 
t 1 f D h . d ^ nasty ' At the same time, historical records attribute several siio 

ologymakesimpossibleTtri^ 

often occasiona^Dieces^Th 6 ^ °' K ° ry ° and ‘ ne be6 ' nnins of ChosOn were 
pieces. They were cither retrospective or panegyric- retro 

r of Koryo ,Kn 

k, , ns h om <p r Kye ■ ryann8, 

pathos and their versatility of style. On one occasion, a general Tn^f the 
victory of h,s army over the Jurchens (Kim Chong-sO, 1405 1453 Atnone he 
soldier-poets Yi Sun-sin (.545-1598), a famous admiral whose viaories 

- ne f ° f Wa ‘ dUrmg the Ja P anese invasion (1592-1598) left several 

S,JO ° f h '8 h hterar V merit On other occasions kings and subieets sane o 
cons ancy and loyalty (King Sbngjong and Yu Ho-in [1445-1494] Kine 
Chungjong and Kim Ku [1488-1534] and Kino Mwa ’ ng 

0493 ,582]). The same period “S: WpSt^S 

unpolished ' and were 

u . , 1 * (1536-1 584), wrote similar sijo cycles in which th pv 

£• 1 zzxz asxz 









•wftrun L^ltCKUt l*KC 

z p z:\ "z i:z? ys 'r~ ■»* — 

settings of nature. When they met bv the fn ?*?"* f ° r 3 qUiel life amon 8 ‘he 
devoted themselves to reading ir mi de °I" 7 " " ear 'he lake, they efther 
evening moon among the streams and stone- Thus th m ° rn,ng flo ' ' r or 
yarned and didactic, inculcating the teachml WOrks Were either 

Hwang), or sentimental and escapist e, " 8 , f ancienl sa ges (e.g„ Yi 
Vi I). The influence of the scholar-poets oinh 8 ° . h '* ,S and waters (eg-, 

Encouraged by their nature poetry^nd bv th . acade ™ c wor| d was not slight, 
conventional Chinese verse-forms, students of ^ <U ° form instead of 
take a serious interest in this art. ' co-Cot. cianism began to 

by Hwang Chin 0 ' d t ££“, 5^“t^°re^sf Ko,? PreSe ™ d a " d “"""ued 
She was a famous kisuenft at Songdo tmnd K ^ P ° e ‘ eSS of al1 peri °ds. 
Poetry and music was widespread ir Mhe canto ?£****>• and ber fame in 
and knew how to develop the chosen i m P ' S , hC was a master technician 
were always simple and se-.suous ge „ * dramatic pla " e ' Her ™ages 

always chosen for analogy and double v s In NoTol?" 1 bUl ,h *>- 

as a metaphor of the speaker’s emnt; N y ,S natural imagery used 
allegorized to produce many levels rf m^ ""‘“n herSdf ir pa ™nTfied and 
comes a unique intensity. f " 8 ' F '°"' this kind of symbolism 

Blue mountains speak of my desire 
Green waters reflect my Lover's loie- 
l he mountains unchanging, 

The waters flowing by. 

Sometimes it seems the waters cannot forget me 
They par, tears, regretting, running away 

Hwang al ChTnTs^ 'peJceptiontud eve h " overtones, 

the relationship between transcendence aid ^ ' heme ° f mulabili, y and 
sensuous visual images. Here she annm • lmm anence is rendered into 
mque of the English Metaphysical poets ^ mMatis mutandi ^ the tech- 
wealth of symbolism, a metrical orchestra r P ° etry ,S charac terized by a 

sixteenth century. He is rnoTlLZ ^ ° f WritCre in the 

SlJO; but he was not an ignoble writer m the sun fn^T* P ° emS than for his 
poems contained in the Songgang kasa t“Pi 3 p- rm ' Among the se venty-nine 
(nos. 44, 45, 64, 70, and 77? are w P '" e Anthology”), fi ve poems 

poems (see chap, vi) ChOng’s sijo drew^ much of iSr^ t0 h ' m ‘ Uniike his kasa 
words and phrases, digging deeply into native 
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tion from foreign sources. His sijo poems are simple in syntax and vocabulary, 
but he was subtle in weaving words together and relied for effect on a cunning 
juxtaposition which “gave back a familiar word as new.” 1 He was skilled in 
the treatment of obvious themes, and in general, his poems are free from dense 
figures of speech or obscure allusions. The first sixteen poems (1580) in the 
Songgang kasa are finger-exercises showing his discipleship to the cult of 
moral verse of the Yi period. His favorite theme is his bitter resentment of 
court intrigue and the royal folly of which he was a victim. Following the tradi- 
tion of the Ch'u tzu poems, 2 the poet, despite the maltreatment he had suffered 
from the sovereign, still longs and searches for his “lord” (nos. 18, 19, 20, 23, 
28, 29, 30, 32, 34, 60, 7 1 , 74, and 78). Poem 42 is a vigorous poem containing 
a stern warning to the king not to succumb to slander. The poems in another 
group are allegorical or symbolic, and the south pole star (no. 33) and the 
crane (nos. 35 and 37) are compared to the speaker’s state of mind. 

33. Upon the familiar SigyOng Arbor, 

The south pole star shines; even when 
Mulberry gardens have changed into a sea 
And everything has trembled and overturned — 

The star shines the brighter; 

Ah, it ignores the dark world. 

35. O white crane that soars high 

Beyond the clouds in the blue sky. 

For whose sake do you alight? 

Do you long for the human world? 

Trke wing, noble bird, fly away, 

Until your long wings shed feathers. 

37. You wheel around, noble bird, 

Until you shed your white feathers. 

And soaring high in the blue vault, 

You speak in solemn syllables: 

“I shall soar ard soar again 
Until I have gii.npsed the cosmos.” 

The poet is like the south po,e -tar or the crane up in the sky that scorns the 
dusty world below. In poe< ! 48 the movement of sycophants and corrupt 
courtiers is compared with carpenters running about to no purpose with “ink- 
cup and measure.” In a th/rd group are strongly autobiographical poems that 



■Horace, Ars Poetica, 46-48: ' In vet j:s etiam tenuis cautusque serendis,/ Dixeris egregie notum si callida verbum/ 
Reddiderit iunctura novum.” 



2 ° fl ^! r , anS,alCd aS lhr Elegies of Ch’u/’ the Ch'u tzu is an anthology of poems attribu ^d to Ch’u Yuan, a states- 
man of Ch u under King Huai (r. 328-299 B.C.), along with a number of works by his disciples or later imitators. Sre 
Burton Watson , Early Chinese Literature (New York, 1962), pp. 231-254. For a completeVanslation of this anthology 
see David Hawkes, Ch u Tz’u: The Sottas of the South (Oxford, 1959). 










